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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 
(See ante, p. 347.) 

Your courteous insertion of my note has 
called my attention again to Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s table, and it seems to me it ought 
to be made easily available for reference by 
insertion in your columns. The last change 
of the moon was on 7 May at 11.50 noon, and 
—a coincidence—the weather up to 10 May 
has been at least “unsettled.” 

If this table be really based on correct 
observation, it should be preserved as valu- 
able in itself ; if a mere fancy, it is none the 
less curious and worth preservation. I 
therefore supply a copy, and of the quaint 
verses appended. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER 
(The Tabula Eudichemonica) 
or the 

_ fair and foul Weather Prognosticator 
being a Table for fortelling the Weather through 

all the Lunations of each year for ever. 

This table, and the accompanying remarks, are 
the result of many years actual observation; the 
whole being constructed on a due consideration of 
the attraction of the Sun and Moon in their several 
positions respecting the earth; and will by simple 
Inspection show the observer what kind of weather 
Wil most probably follow the entrance of the moon 


into any of her quarters and that so near the truth 
as to be seldom or never found to fail. 


Moon. 


Time of change. 
Between mid- 
night and 2 
in the morn- 
ing ... ons 
Between 2 and 
4morn. ... 
Bet ween 4 and 
6 morn. 
Bet ween 6 and 
Smorn.... 
Between 8 and 


In Summer, 


Fair 
Cold, with fre- 

quent showers 
Rain ove 


Wind and rain... 


if S. or S.W. ... 


In Winter. 


Hard frost unless 
the be 
or W. 


Rain. 


Stormy. 
Cold rain if wind 


| 
L 
10 morn, ... Changeable... W. ; Snow if E. 
= Between 10 Frequent Cold and high 
= and 12 ose showers wind, 
= At 12 o'clock 
at noon to 
= 2 P.M. «. Very rainy Snow or rain. 
= Afternoon be- 
° tween 2 and 
Changeable Fair and mild. 
Between dand 
A = Fair oo Fair. 
Between 6and Fair if wind Fair and frosty 
N.W.; Rainy if wind N. or 


N.E.; Rain or 


Snow if 8. or 

Between 8 and 
Between 10: 
midnt. 


If the New Moon, the First. Quarter, the Full Moon, or the 


Fair Fair and frosty. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The nearer the time of the moon’s change, 
first. quarter, full, and last quarter, are to midnight 
the fairer will the weather be during the seven 
days following. 

2. The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten at night till two next morning. 

3. The nearer to mid-day or noon, these phases 
of the moon happen, the more foul or wet, the 
} ae may be expected during the next seven 

ays. 

rf The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten in the forenoon to two in the afternoon. These 
observations refer principally to Summer, though 
they affect Spring and Autumn nearly in the same 
ratio. 

5. The Moon's Change, First Quarter, Full, and 
Last Quarter, happening during six of the after- 
noon hours, i.e. from four to ten, may be followed 
by fair weather: but this is mostly dependent on 
the wind, as it is noted in the table. 

6. Though the weather, from a variety of irregular 
causes is more uncertain in the latter part of 
Autumn, the whole of Winter, and the beginning 
of Spring; yet in the main, the above observations 
will apply to those periods also. 

7. To prognosticate correctly, especially in those 
cases where the wind is concerned, the observer 
should be within sight of a good vane, where the 
four cardinal points of the heavens are correctly 

laced. With this precaution he will scarcely ever 

deceived in depending on the table. 

8. It need scarcely be added that to know the 
exact time of the Moon’s changes, Quarters, &c. a 
correct almanack such as the * Nautical ’......must 
be procured. 

With this table and a good barometer, to what a 
certainty may we arrive in prognostications con- 
cerning the weather! By these the prudent man 
forseeing the evil, will hide himself, and will feel 


the weight of the proverb, ‘‘ Make hay while the 
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sun shines.” By not paying attention to the signs 
and the seasons, many have suffered, and charged 
God foolishly, because he did not change the laws 
of nature to accommodate their indolence and 
caprice. 
he is said that the late Dr. Darwin having made 

an appointment to take a country jaunt with 
some friends on the ensuing day, but perceiving 
that the weather would be unfavorable, sent, as 
an excuse for not keeping his promise, a poetical 
epistle containing an enumeration of most of the 
signs of approaching ill- weather, remodelling 
others. I subjoin it as very useful and a thing 
easy to be remembered. 

Siexs or Foun WEATHER. 

The hollow winds begin to blow ; 

The clouds look black, the glass is low ; 

The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep ; 

And spiders from their cobwebs p> 

Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

The Moon in halos hid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see ! a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack ; 

Old Betty’s joints are on the rack, 

Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 

And to her bed untimely sent her. 

Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowl cry ; 

The distant hills are looking nigh ; 

How restless are the snorting swine! 

The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 

The cricket too, how sharp he sings ! 

Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 

Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 

The smoke from chimneys right ascends, 

Then spreading, back to earth it bends. 

The wind unsteady veers around, 

Or settling in the South is found. 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 

And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 

The glowworms, num’rous, clear and bright, 

Illum'd the dewy hill last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 

Like quadruped, stalk o’er the green. 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 

And in a russet coat is drest. 

The sky is green, the air is still, 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill ; 

The dog, so altered is his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast. 

Behold the rooks, how odd their flight, 

They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they Felt the piercing ball. 

The tender colts on back do lie, 

Nor heed the’traveller passing by. 

In fiery red the sun doth rise, 

Then wades through clouds to mount the skies. 

*Twill surely rain, we see 't with sorrow 

No working in the fields tomorrow. 


Lucts. 
{With many verbal differences these lines are 
given in ‘The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion’ 
(Leeds, 1833), and are attributed to Dr. Jenner. } 


INSCRIPTIONS AT SANTA CRUZ, 
TENERIFE. 

I SUPPLEMENT my list of inscriptions at 
Orotava (ante, p. 361) by a complete list of 
inscriptions on tombs of persons of English 
and American nationality in the English 
cemetery at Santa Cruz, Tenerife, taken on 
7 March. There are, besides, a few inter- 
ments of other nationalities. 

1. Lieut.-Col. Archibald Guthrie, of Ayr, 
Scotland, od. at Geneto, Laguna, 9 Ap., 1902, 
a. 64. 

2. Henry Edward, s. of George Brown, of 
nad Cross, Kent, 0d. on board the SS. 

lan Cameron, 14 Dec., 1895, a. 45.—The 
stone is decaying. 

3. William J. Mitchell, 0d. 29 Dec., 1894, 
a. 37. 

4. Louise Winifred, w. of Alexr. Hellier 
Berens, od. at Laguna, 18 Oct., 1896. 

5. Alfred Hartridge, of Guernsey, b. 3 Oct., 
1875, ob. at Giiimar, 30 Sept., 1901. 

a Fletcher C. Tonge, 04. 24 Feb., 1897, 
a. 39. 

7. Colonel Joseph C. Hart, United States 
Consul at the Canary Islands, b. in New 
York, 25 Ap., 1799, 0d. 24 July, 1855. 

8. William Douglas Ferguson, b. 2 May, 
1872, 0b. 5 Mar., 1897. 

9. Catherine Eleanor Nugent, 0%. 15 Oct., 
186[5 ‘h and her bro. Wm. Henry Nugent, 
ob. at Dieppe, 17 June, 186[5 } 

10. Sarah Ann Davidson, b. 13 Nov., 1843, 
ob. 16 Dec., 1851. 

Archibald Thomas Davidson, b. 15 Oct., 
1840, ob. 1 Aug., 1866. 

11, Lewis Gellie Hamilton, b. at Greenock, 
Scotland, 16 July, 1798, of. 30 Aug., 1872, 
a. 74. 

Selina, w. of the above, b. at Funchal, 
18 Feb., 1812, 04. at Santa Cruz, 28 Dec., 
1877, a. 66. 

12. Harold Lambert Davidson, 0d. 19 Mar., 
1878, a. 18 months. 

13. Lucy, w. of H. C. Grattan, Esq., 1874.— 
Erected by G. L. G., April, 1901. 

14. Richard Balkwill, 04. 22 July, 1885, 
a. 88.—Erected by his shipmates. 

15. Harrison B. McKaye, United States 
Consul for the Canary Islands, 0d. 9 Ap., 
1889, a. 45. 

16. Emma Adele Reina, 0d. 11 Feb., 1893. 

17. Walter Percival Acton Ogle, R.N., od. 
at Laguna, 27 July, 1891, a. 43. 

18. Elizabeth Mar Newbery, of Bigsweir 
House, Gloucestershire, b. at Ottery St. 
Mary, od. at Santa Cruz, 12 Oct., 1880, a. 21. 

19. Bert Fryer, 0b. 31 May, 1891, a. 24. 

20. Florence Croft, of Exmouth, 3d dau. 
of Alfred Croft, 06. 30 Nov., 1891. 
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21. Henry N. Hatchell, of Timperley, od. 
19 Dec., 1890, a. 24. 

22. Cornelius Thompson, shipowner, of 
Aberdeen and London, od. at sea 18 Jan., 
1894, a. 51. 

23. Walter Herbert, 2d s. of B. V. and 
M. J. Dodds, of Bilbao, od. at Laguna, 
2 Aug., 1890, a. 29. 

24. Joseph Train Gray, M.A., of Edin- 
burgh, 0}. at Santa Cruz, on board the 
Ss. Sud America, 9 Ap., 1890, a. 52. 

25. Josephine Antoinette Graham, w. of 
Nichold Cambreleng, b. 15 Aug., 1869, od. 
3 Nov., 1891. 

26. John Howard Edwards, od. 18 Oct., 
1891. 

27. Frances Anne, w. of the late George 
James Davidson, 04. at Santa Cruz, 5 Jan., 
1884, a. 43, and G. J. Davidson, Dec., 
1883, a. 45. 

28. Mina, w. of Robert Godschall Johnson, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul for the Canary Islands, 
ob. at Laguna, 19 June, 1862, a. 19 yrs. 
6 months. 

29. Mary Elizabeth Johnson, d. of the 
late Godschall Johnson, Esq., formerly H.M. 
Consul at Antwerp, od. at Laguna, 11 Mar., 
1863, a. 27 yrs. 11 months. 

30. Joseph Henry Davidson, o/. 19 Ap., 
1835, a. 4 

Sarah Ann Davidson, od. 16 Dec., 1851, 


a. 9. 

31. Emma Sarah, w. of CharlesT. Thompson, 

Esq., of Berkshire, od. 25 Feb., 1846, a. 26. 
Mary Louisa, 2d dau. of the above, od. 
5 Feb., 1846, a. 19 days. 

32. Elias Le Brun, Esq., of Jersey, 40 years 
resident in Santa Cruz, 0d. 19 May, 1851, 
a. 69. Also Susan Poignand, his w., od. 
29 July, 1852, a. 63. 

33. Joseph Baker, Esq., of London, od. 
24 May, 1845, a. 41. 

34. Lewis Cossart, eldest s. of Lewis Gellie 
Hamilton and Selina his w., 0d. 29 June, 
1858, a. 15. 

35. Mr. Thomas Clarke, of London, for 
20 years attached to the house of Joseph 
Bishop, Esq., merchant of London, ob. 
28 Mar., 1838, a. 63. 

36. Charles Le Brun, b. at Santa Cruz, 
4 July, 1818, 0d. 8 Ap., 1874, and his 3 sons— 
Elias Henry James, b. 29 Aug., 1868, od. 
1 Jan., 1874; Charles George, b. 14 Aug., 
1869, 06. 12 Jan., 1870; Charles James, 

21 June, 1873, ob. 26 June, 1874. 

37. George Miller, b. in London, 4 Oct., 
1868, 06. at Giiimar, 26 Feb., 1900. 

38. James A. Rutherford.—No date or other 
information. 


40. Richard Bartlett, Esq., H.B.M. Consul 
for the Canary Islands, 04. 3 Aug., 1849. 

41. William Dean Wathen, 3d s. of the 
late Wm. Dean Wathen, M.R.C.S., of Fish- 
guard, Pembrokeshire, ob. 13 Dec., 1891, 
a. 36. 

42. Benjamin Tall, of the Patent Office, 
Board of Trade, London, youngest s. of the 
late John Tall, of Hull, 0d. 31 Jan., 1896. 

43. Alfred Edward Allen, of Enfield, 
Midd., 0d. 6 Ap., 1902, a. 48. 

44. Henry Alexr. Hurst, b. at Drumaness, 
co. Down, Ireland, 30 Mar., 1877, 0d. at 
Giiimar, 13 Feb., 1903. 

444. E. T. Johnson, od. 28 Mar., 1896. 

45. Hugh Howard Davidson, od. 22 Aug., 
1880, a. — months. 

46. Marianne, w. of William Dabney, 
Consul of the United States for the Canar 
Islands, b. in Boston, U.S., 26 May, 1827, o 
13 Jan., 1879. 

47. Matilda, w. of C. J. Baker, od. 4 July, 
1876. 

48. Robert Welsh Edwards, 04. 10 May, 
1875, a. 43. 

49. Claudina Ansell.—-No date. 

50. James Lebrun, b. at Santa Cruz, 
15 July, 1825, ob. at Tacoronte, 25 Aug., 1886. 

uisa, w. of the above James Lebrun, 
b. at London, 8 Jan., 1833, 0d. at Santa Cruz, 
2 Ap., 1888. 

51. Arthur Henry Bechervaise, Super- 
intendent of the Spanish National Telegraph 
Company, ob. 12 Jan., 1898, a. 41. 

52. Jane Olive, w. of W. A. F. Davis, 0d. 
5 May, 1898. 

53. Frederic William, husband of Emma 
Maud Mollet, late Chief Engineer of the 
Union Co. 8.8. Trojan, od. 1898. 

54. Victor W. Hobson, of Darlington, b. 
20 May, 1865, 0b. 9 Jan., 1889. 

55. Peter, 4th s. of Peter McCallum, of 
Campbelitown, Argyleshire, formerly of 
Buenos Ayres, 06. at Laguna, 25 May, 1888, 
a. 35. G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


PoRTUGALETE : FoNTARRABIA.—Portugalete 
is familiar to thousands of British skippers 
as the name of the village (now a town) and 
harbour forming the western side of the 
mouth of the river Nervion. In this they 
cast anchor when visiting Bilbao, which owes 
so much to the commerce which they repre- 
sent, and whence they will shortly be able to 
reach Madrid in seven hours by the new 
direct railway. It is generally believed that 
this name is in some way connected with 
Portugal ; but the real etymology seems to 
be that which D. Quirino Pinedo who has a 


39. Beatrice Mary Starey, 0d. 9 July, 1863. 
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speaking village on the sea-coast of Bask- 
land), on the other side of the ria or river- 
mouth, proposed to me some time ago. It is, 
namely, from portu, Latin for harbour (puerto 
in Castilian), and halde, alde, which means 
side in Baskish or Heuskara. The g in the 
name is a phonetic buffer, keeping the com- 
ponent elements apart, and represents the i 
of halde, corrupted into Aalete under Cas- 
tilian influence. We find alde meaning side 
in the Baskish New Testament of Leigar- 
raga, e.g. John xxi. 1, itsas aldean=on the 
sea-side ; Mark x. 1, Jordanaren beree aldeaz = 
on the other side of the Jordan. Names 
ending in alde are common in Baskish, e.y., 
Larralde = pasture-side ; Elizalde = church- 
side. So Portugalete means simply Port- 
side. 

Fontarrabia is well known to all readers of 
the first book of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 

587 ; and many people who have visited 
that village at the mouth of the Bidassoa, 
which separates French and Spanish Bask 
lands on the sea side, will have thought that 
the great poet misuses “By” before it. For 
it is not very near the scene of Roland’s 
defeat. It is commonly, but woney sup- 
_— to owe its name to the Arabs and their 
ountains. The Heuskarian form of it, how- 
ever, is Ondarrabia. This must have been 
first Fondarrabia and then Hondarrabia. 
The Castilian Fuenterrabia and the French 
Fontarabie have preserved the initial F, but 
seem to have been formed under the false 
impression that the first element in the name 
came from fonte. Other Baskish words may 
be quoted which, once beginning in fo, too 
hk for f, and then lost the aspirate. The 
name, then, must be analyzed thus: VFon- 
darra is the sediment, the p ol of liquids, 
the remains, the sandy strand. Under the 
form hondarra or ondarra this may be seen 
in many dictionaries, e.g., the ‘ Diccionario 
Manual Basco-Castellano Arreglado del Dic- 
cionario Etimologico de D. P. Novia de 
Salcedo’ (Tolosa, 1902), where it is defined 
(p. 242): “Arena; arenal ; desecho, sobra, 
residuo ; hondarras, heces, hondo, residuo, 
sobra.” Jondarra is derived from Latin 
fund(o), through Castilian fond(o)=bottom, 
and to the same source is the postposition 
hondo, ondo = behind, after, near, to 
ascribed. 

The termination arva means that which 
belongs to, the dweller in, the frequenter 
of. The two shores at Fuenterrabia remain 
as the sediment of the seaand the river. And 
as evidence of the evaporation of the Baskish 
language there is the shortening of the 
name of this particular place. In 2 Cor. 


xi. 25, the words in profundo maris of the 
Vulgate Latin became en la profonde mer 
in Calvin’s French, and itsas hundarrean=in 
the depth of the sea, in Leicarraga’s Baskish. 
Here we see the u of fundus remaining, and 
aeuphonic e before the locative case of the 
definite article a postpositive. In Acts xxvii. 
28 hundarrera occurs twice, in the phrase 
rendering BoXicavres. The end of the triple 
compound is /:a=two, a popular shortening 
of tiga. The latter form thereof is common 
in Leigarraga’s N.T. of 1571, reprinted with 
almost perfect accuracy at Strassburg in 
Elsass in 1900, and with amendments at 
Oxford in 1903. Biga is commonly shortened 
not only into Jia, but into 4é also. In 
St. Mark x. 8, while the determinate or 
articulate form of Jia, te., diac, repre- 
sents oi dvo at the beginning of the verse, 
the indefinite dvo0 at the end is rendered 
biga. I have heard Basks explain the 
name as meaning “the nest on the strand,” 
as if the second part came from aia, which 
derivative of Latin cavet means both cage 
and birdsnest in their language. But the 
most characteristic feature of the place, that 
which must have struck the ancient mariner 
long before the picturesque high street and 
church arose, is that which gave it its name, 
the two sandy strands. 
Epwarp Dopeson. 


A WELL-KNown Eprrarn. — Under the 
above heading I discussed at 9*" S. ii. 41 the 
Greek epitaph 
"EAris xai od Téxy, péya xaipere. 

edpov" 

x’ ipiv, maifere robs pér’ 
and gave five instances of Latin versions by 
writers of the days of the revival of learning 
and onwards, very similar to each other, but 
differing in particulars. 

With reference to one of those versions— 
that marked in my note as (a)—a correspond- 
ent from St. Austins, Warrington — Mr. 


Rospert PIERPOINT— was good enough to 
point out, in a private letter to me under 
date 30 March, 1901, that “it occurs again 
on p. 419” of Chytreus’ work, ed. 2 [s.]. 1599], 
“and that on p. 405 is the following :— 
Inveni portum, dum tu jactaris in alto. 
Eventu ut simili fac tua navis eat.” 

The facts are so. 

The corresponding references to the first 
edition of Chytreus (1594) are respectively 


. 542 (the headings being ‘ Regiomonti 
orussiz ’ and ‘ Borussica’ [se. Monumenta]: 
with the subheading ‘Quies’) and p. 524 
(the monument being one raised in memory 
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“M. Samuelis Calandri,” who died in 1580, 
by his widow and children, and its local 
sition being given as ‘Stralsundii in 
Mariano’). 

My main object, however, now is to call 
attention to a far earlier, and indeed classical, 
version, which I have come across during a 
recent visit to Rome. It forms the inscrip- 
tion on a sarcophagus brought from Casal 
Rotondo, on the Appian Way, and now placed 
in the Museo Profano of the Lateran, 
Room XIV., No. 895. The inscription itself, 
copied exactly as it stands, runs as follows : 
L” ANNIVS" OCTAVI VS VALERIANVS 
EVASI EFFV GI" SPES" ET" FORTVNA* VALETE’ 
NIL" MINI" VO VISCVM" EST” LVDIFICATE” ALIOS" 
That is :— 


Dis Manibus sacrum. Lucius Annius Octavius 
Valerianus. 
Evasi: effugi: Spes et Fortuna valete : 
Nil mihi vobiscum est. Ludificate alios. 
Ricuarp Horton SMITH. 
Atheneum Club. 


A Russtan Prepicrion.—Under the above 
heading the following remarkable statement 
appeared in Le 7emps of 18 May, having 
been sent to that well-known Paris journal 
by a Russian publicist as a curiosity and a 
Pega: of the peculiar atmosphere in which 
the middle classes of the Russian empire live 
at the present time :— 


“People still talk much about the departure of 
the Emperor for the seat of war. With reference 
to it there is brought forward a prediction made by 
St. Sératim, of Sarof, whose body was solemnly 
interred last year in a church specially constructed 
to receive it. This personage, who had lived in 
the desert of Sarof, and was venerated during his 
lifetime as a prophet and a worker of miracles, 
died about seventy years since. After his death it 
was noticed that the water of a well near which he 
was accustomed to pray cured illnesses, and the 
place became a resort of numerous popular pil- 
grimages. In this way Father Sérafim acquired 
great renown, and the Church, having ascertained 
the reality of the miracles which had been wrought 
near his tomb, canonized him. When the transla- 
tion of his ashes took place last year, the Emperor 
and the Imperial of = were present; and it was 
the Tsar himself and three Grand Dukes who 
carried the precious burden to the church destined 
to receive it. The Empress Alexandra Feodorovna, 
who has become very pious for a long time past, 
herself designed the patterns for the curtains and 
decorations which cover the place where the 
remains of the saint rest. 

“ Amongst the predictions of St. Sérafim is the 
following: The year which shall follow the transla- 
tion of my ashes into a church, a terrible war will 
break out against Russia, which will cause much 
evil. And the Tsar will go to the war, and I will 
go with him, and we will tear the Englishwoman’s 
apron (/e tablier de I’ Anglaise). 

“This prediction was told me last July. I 


remember it, and the Emperor must also remember 
it, and that will compel him to go to the seat of 
war. I have also heard this prediction commented 
upon in certain Court circles, where great import- 
ance is attached to the promise of the saint to 
accompany the Tsar to the war. As for the apron 
of the Englishwoman which will be torn, that does 
not necessarily imply a war with England. The 
Englishwoman’s apron may very well mean Japan, 
with which England has covered herself in order 
to make war upon Russia. In the country, even 
among the upper classes, it is asserted that Father 
Sérafim was no other than the Emperor Alex- 
ander I., who, to te himself even from the 
involuntary part which he had in the assassination of 
his father the Emperor Paul L., entered a religious 
order and passed his old age in the desert of Sarof. 

“It is for that reason, they say, that the Emperor 
and the Imperial family took part in the translation 
of the saint's remains.’ 

In this connexion attention may be called 
to chap. xxviii. of Gleig’s ‘ Life of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington,’ wherein are circumstan- 
tially related the two attempts on the duke’s 
life while he commanded the allied “7 
in France after the Waterloo campaign. The 
first was the setting on fire of the duke’s 
hotel in Paris on the night of 25 June, 1816 ; 
the second was Cantillon’s ineffectual pistol- 
shot at the duke as he was leaving Sir Charles 
Stuart's dinner, 11 February, 1818. 

“Of the source in which this second attempt 
originated (says Mr. Gleig] there could be no doubt. 
The Republicans or Bonapartists (for they were 
now united) gradually wrought themselves up toa 
state of rabid excitement. They received great 
encouragement from the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, who, raised to the throne under appalling 
circumstances, and married to an amiable princess, 
with whose tastes his own could never agree, fell, 
as years grew upon him, into a morbid state.” 

The murder of the Emperor Paul will be 
found related in ‘N. & Q.,’ v. 23. 

J. Lorarye HEELIs. 

Penzance. 


Tue Liprary oF MADAME DE PoMPADOUR. 
—The Publishers’ Circular of the 28th of 
May, under the above heading, has the 
following :— 

“There was found the other day in Paris under 
a heap of dust-covered books the auction catalogue 
of Madame de Pompadour’s library. The mar- 
chioness died at Versailles on April 4, 1764, and 
her effects were dispersed under the hammer of the 
commissaire-priseur the following year, of which 
the catalogue in question bears the date. On almost 
every page are marginal notes of the prices paid 
for the various books. For instance, the original 
edition of ‘Le Théatre de Moliére,’ which, if offered 
for sale at the present day, would be worth 
10,000 fr., was sold for only 6 livres 10 sols, equiva- 
lent to little more than 5fr. ‘ L’Eperon de Disciple,’ 
by Du Saix, published in 1532, the binding of which 
bore the arms of the marchioness, was disposed of 
for only 5 livres, whereas a copy of the same book 


fetched as much as 890 fr. in a recent auction at 
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the Hérel des Ventes. The library comprised 206 
theological, 76 juridical, 511 scientific and artistic 
ks, 3,434 volumes in the domain of polite litera- | 
ture, and 4,892 historical works.” 
F.C. J. 


III. crownep [RELAND.—The 
* Mémoires Inédits de Dumont de Bostaquet, 
Gentilhomme Normand,’ edited by MM. 
Charles Read and F. Waddington (a book 
mentioned in 9" S. xi. 87), contains in the 
introduction (p. xxxix) the following re- 
marks :— 

**Revenons maintenant A notre auteur. Nous | 
Yavons laissé au moment oi, aprés la victoire de la 
Boyne, il allait se mettre en marche du cété de 
Drogheda, a la poursuite de l’ennemi, et bientét du 
e6té de Dublin. Ii y arrive et assiste, le dimanche 
6 juillet, au service divin dans la cathédrale, ob 
était le roi, ‘ auquel on mit, dit-il, la couronne d’Ir- 
lande sur la téte avec les cérémonies accoutumées.’ 
Macaulay reléve cette circonstance et dit que: 
*Dumont est le seul qui fasse mention de la 
couronne.’” 

Evucene F. McPike. | 

Chicago, U.S. 

Tue Lonpon Season.— 

“London becomes a mere blank after the 4th of 
June. Nobody remains in Town ; it is too hot, too 
suffocating! Everybody therefore retires to their 
seats, if they have them; and the rest fly to Mar- 
wate, Ramsgate, and Brighton, those capacious 
receptacles.” — ‘ Anecdotes of the Manners and 
Customs of London during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,......with a Review of the State of Society in 
1807,’ by James Pe!ler Malcolm, second edition, 1810, 
vol. ii. p. 423. 

Possibly the fact that the 4th of June was 
the birthday of George III. had something 
to do with the desertion of London by that 
date in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Nowadays the London season is 
supposed to end some seven weeks later. 

Rosert PreRPornt. 


Sir H. M. Sranvey’s Nationauiry.—The 
following letters from the Daily News seem 
worth reprinting in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for the benefit of future historians. On 
13 May this communication appeared :— 

Thirty-two years ago a discussion that arose as 
to the nationality of the then Mr. Stanley was 
deemed to have shown that he was a Welshman. 
In the Daily News of 27 August, 1872, however, was 
oo the following letter to myself, in which 

r. Stanley made quite a different claim :— 

London, August 22. 

My Dear Ollivant,—A thousand thanks for your 


letter and rprae. If L were to answer all the 


letters that I have received about such questions as 
the Rhyl Journal propounds, I should certainly be 
called an idiot, and deservedly so. I care not what 
anybody writes about me, nor do I intend to notice 
them. If English or Welsh folks are so gullible as 
to believe all the “rot” they read about me I 


cannot help it—nor have I a desire to help it in| 


any way. But for you, and such kind friends, I say 


I am an American, and can prove it by over ten 
thousand friends in the United States. The letter 
in the Rhyl Journal is all bosh. I never knew a 
man named Evans, nor have I ever sung a Welsh 
song—not knowing anything of the language. My 
name is neither Thomas, Rowlands, Smith, Jones, 
nor Robinson, but plain Henry M. Stanley. At 
sixteen I was in Missouri, at seventeen in Arkansas, 
at eighteen in New Orleans, at nineteen in Europe 
travelling, at twenty in the war, and so on. 
Yours, &c., 
(Signed) Henry M. STANLEY. 
CHARLES OLLIVANT. 

The Ranche, Bath, 11 May, 1904. 

Mr. Ollivant’s second letter was printed in 
the Daily News of 19 May :— 

Referring to my letter in your journal of Friday 
last, 13th inst., I write to correct an erroneous im- 
pression it popeets to have made, viz., that in my 
belief Sir H. M. Stanley was an American. I cer- 
tainly was under that impression when I first 
received the letter from the then “ plain Henry M. 
Stanley.” But shortly after its appearance in the 
Daily News, 27 August, 1872, Lord Granville had 
the documents placed before him proving Mr. 
Stanley to be a native of Wales. I sent his letter 


| for republication in your journal simply as a curious 


historical document, there being no question what- 
ever as to his being a Welshman. 
CHARLES OLLIVANT. 
The Ranche, Bath, 17 May. 
Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


NApo.eon’s Power oF AWAKING.—Amongst 
the curiosities in the possession of the late 
Princess Mathilde was an excellent alarum 
clock, made in 1810 by the famous clockmaker 
Abraham Bréguet for the Emperor Napoleon. 
It is a perfect piece of clockmaking, the best 
alarum ever made by Bréguet, and considered 
by him to be his masterpiece. However, the 


| fact of its existence puts an end to the long- 


existing legend that the Emperor could wake 
from sleep at any given moment he willed. 
This réveille-matin is simply of bronze, gilt 
and chased ; but it has no fewer than eight 
dials: these indicate the real time, mean 


|time, phases of the moon, seconds, days of 


the week and of the month, the month and 
the year. It is provided with a small metal 
thermometer, and strikes the hours and 
quarters. It accompanied the Emperor on 
his campaigns in Russia and France. 
J. Lorarne HEELIs. 

Penzance. 

[Mr. H. B. Ciayron is thanked for an account of 
this clock from the Daily Chronicle of 12 May.] 


NaTALesE.—The Vatal Witness of 16 April 
speaks of Natalese as a synonym for the 
colonial-born English and Boers in Natal, in 

lace of the more usual Natalians. The 
ormer word seems more strictly in analogy 
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with the usual mode of forming names of 
ples than the latter, and is, I should 
imagine, the first instance of such a word 
having been formed with the termination -ese 
directly in English itself. Natal was, of 
course, the first name of the territory, 
Natalia being only introduced as a name for 
the republic founded by the Boer Voor- 
trekkers in 1838, and annexed by England as 
“Port Natal and district” in 1842. Has the 
termination ever occurred in English in 
connexion with the name of any Luropean 
peor save the Portuguese? When is it first 
ound as a plural termination? Milton writes 
of Chineses. I imagine that “ Natalese” is a 
coinage of the writer of ‘Notes about Town’ 
in the Natal Witness, for though I see the 
om eel regularly, I never saw the expression 
ore. It is, therefore, worth 


Vanisuinc Lonpon.—To the many land- 
marks scheduled for disappearance from the 
fashionable quarters of the town must now be 
added select and old-established “Thomas's 
Hotel,” which was wont to nestle cosily in 
the north-eastern corner of Berkeley Square. 
Upon its front a board is exhibited, which 
bears ominous testimony to attentions at the 
hands of some “demolishing and excavating 
contractor,” who would seem to have already 
operated upon the hotel’s interior. This 


definition for the prosaic “house-breaker ” | 


certainly strikes one as novel—as original, 
indeed, as that of ‘‘road scarifier” to indicate 
the mender of our streets. Whether a new 
and glorified “ Thomas’s” is to arise upon its 
former site I know not. Or are we to have 
yet another block of palatial flats, after the 
pattern of so many which prevail in the 
immediate vicinity ? Ceci, CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Mayor's Seat For ConrrrmMation. — In 
1331 a man obtained the use of the seal of 
the Mayor of Oxford, because his own seal 
was “unknown to most” (Boase, ‘ Register of 
Exeter College,’ O.H.S., p. xviii). I have seen 
a deed, dated in June, 1775, dealing with two 
tenements in the parish of St. Laurence, 
York, to which the seal of the Lord Mayor 
of York is affixed, and an explanation is 
given that, 
“because the seals of the [grantors] are to most 

rsons unknown, I, John Allanson, esq., Lord 

ayor of the said city, at their special instance and 

request...... have...... caused the seal of the office of 
mayoralty of the said city to be hereunto affixed.” 


W. C. B. 
Evripipes, Date or nis Birtu.—In the 


rature,’ by Dr. F. B. Jevons, of Durham 
University, we are told (p. 220) that “ Euri- 
ides was born B.c. 485, in the island of 

lamis, where his parents, with the rest 
of the Athenians, had taken refuge on the 
approach of the Persians.” 

N ow it is indeed stated by ancient authors 
that the poet was born at Salamis whilst 
Athens was in the occupation of Xerxes; 
but the date of that event was B.c. 480, the 
first year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad, 
Callias being archon. The ‘Parian Chro- 
nicle’ places the birth of Euripides five years 
earlier, in the fourth year of the seventy- 
third Olympiad, during the archonship of 
Philocrates. That would correspond to 
B.C. 485, but not to the year of the invasion 
of Greece by Xerxes. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Queries, 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 

| formation on family matters of only private interest 

| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

: order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


Paste —Will any one kindly send us an 
early quotation for ‘‘anchovy paste” or 
“shrimp paste”? A friend whose memory 
goes ce to 1840 says he has known 
**anchovy paste” all his life. But we have 
as yet no examples before 1890. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
| 


| “*PurpLe patcH.”— When did the ex- 
pression “purple patch” or “purple pas- 
/sage” in reference to literary style come 
‘into use? It is apparently a quotation from 
some modern literary critic. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Joun WILLIAMS, ARCHBISHOP OF YorK.—I 
'have found among some old papers three 
| drafts of letters entirely in the handwriting 
| of Archbishop Williams. Two are addres 
| to the king, and one to Prince Rupert. The 
letter to Prince Rupert is signed, and dated 
30 Dec., 1642; and the first letter to the king 
is probably of that date also, being written 
upon the same folio sheet. The date of the 
second letter to the king can, by internal 
evidence, be fixed at about 20 April, 1643. 
They are long letters, and of considerable 
interest, especially the last, which, in 
astonishingly forcible language, takes the 
king to task for political and military errors. 
The key-note lies in one of the concluding 
sentences: “I write in the phrase of the 
time, roundlye and boldlye.” Can any one 


very interesting ‘History of Greek Lite- 


tell me whether any of these letters were 
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dispatched, and, if so, whether originals or 
transcripts exist?) CHarves L. Linpsay. 
97, Cadogan Gardens, 8.W. 


Mary Suakesrere.—I find among some 
family documents that a certain Anne Prat- 
tenton or Prattington, daughter of Joseph 


Prattenton, of Clearland, near 4 


Worcester, married John Chattock, of Castle 
Bromwich, Warwickshire. Her mother was 
Mary Shakespere. Can any of your readers 
inform me who this Mary Sholeanens was, 
and what relationship she bore to the great 
poet? She was born, I should think, some 
time in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A. J. C. GuIMARAENS. 


Rev. Dr. G. D'Oyty.—This learned eccle- 


siastic was many years rector of Lambeth, | 


a founder of King’s College, London, &c. Is 
there a lineal descendant of his now living? 
W. W. J 


“THE BETTER THE DAY THE BETTER THE 
DEED.”—It has been suggested that this old 
adage ought to read, * The better the day 
the better the deed should be.” Is there 
any warrant for this version ? 

J. L. Heetts. 

Penzance. 


LINES ATTRIBUTED TO Worpswortu. — I 
should be glad to know the author and 
source of the following lines, descriptive of 
an artist, which are given in a book of quo- 
tations as by Wordsworth, but which cannot 
be traced in any of his known works :— 

He is a being of deep reflection—one 
That studies Nature with intensest eye ; 
Watching the works of air, earth, sea, and sun— 
Their motion, altitude, their form, their dye, 
Cause and effect. 

BIRKENHEAD. 


StormMinG or Fort Moro.—I shall be ex- 
tremely obliged if any one can give me 
details of the storming of Fort Moro during 
the siege of Havana in August, 1762. A tra- 
dition, handed down for many years in my 
family, states that an ancestor of mine, named 
Wiggins (or O'Higgins ?), was the first, or one 
of the first, through the breach (one of the 
forlorn hope), and was presented on the field 
with a pair of colours. Another runs that 
Wiggins, or O’Higgins, secured the enemy’s 
colours, was made a present of them, and 
given a captaincy on the field. I have for some 
time tried to get trustworthy information, 
and have perused the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and ‘ Annual Register,’ but though they give 
— information, they do not give details. 

should be very glad to learn where I could 
obtain particulars. W. L. Hewarp. 


Danret Arcuer. — Could Sarum, who 


‘answers Mr. Pixk’s query as to the Right 
Hon. John Smith, Speaker (ante, p. 412), tell 
'me anything about the youngest brother of 
Lord Archer—Daniel Archer, born 1703? 
He was related to the Speaker through his 
sister Lady Dashwood, whose daughter 
married Andrew Archer, father of Lord 
Archer, Henry, and Daniel. 
LauNcELoT ARCHER. 


Inscriptions oN Pusiic Bur~prnes.—Can 
you refer me to some book on inscriptions 
carved on public buildings? I am wanting 
to put some passage from English or Latin 
authors on a village club and institute, and 
‘cannot find anything which I consider 
| suitable. A. 8. McCara. 
Warley House, Halifax. 


| Guycaster.—A vicar of Upton, near 
Windsor, then in the diocese of Lincoln, in 
the thirteenth century came from Guncaster. 
Can some one kindly identify this place? At 
present the nearest guess is ‘Gumcester 
(Godmanchester), but the word Doncaster, by 
a flourish of the quill, can also resemble 
| Guncaster, especially if the original record is 
worn and faint. R. B. 
Upton. 


Latin ror “Ropmnc” a _ Horse. — In 
‘the Roman circus the art of “roping” a 
horse was well known and frequently prac- 
'tised. There is a Latin phrase for this— 
something like “Equo signum dare,” or 
words to that effect. What is the exact 
phrase? RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


| 


Tue Eneuisn Cuannet.—How old is the 
French name of the English Channel, 2e., 
La Manche? Does it antedate the English 
term ? J. DorMer. 


Hertrorp Boroven Seau.—The inscri 
tion upon the old seal of the borough reads 
thus 

+ THE‘ SEALE OF * THE’ 
BOROVGHE * TOWNE * OF * HART * FORDE 
/Can any one explain the meaning of the 
letters R. D.G.? In the centre of the seal 
is a hart standing in water in front of a 
castle. This form of seal was in use before 

the time of Elizabeth. Martrtpa PoLLarRD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


France anp Crviization. — A young 
writer in the Academy, 7 May, p. 527, calls 
France “ the most highly civilized country in 

‘the world.” Will somebody with years on 
| his shoulders, who knows his planet, express 
| an opinion on the subject? Sr. 
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Gayus Dyxon, or Tonpripce, Kent, 
GENTLEMAN, 1565.—William Hervy, Claren- 
ceux, granted a confirmation of arms and 
also granted a crest to the above in the year 
named. Is anything known of Gayus Dyxon, 
his ancestors and his descendants? Is this 
the first recorded use of the name of Dyxon 
or Dixon? Can any one give me the address 
of the Rev. William M. Oliver, M.A., in whose 
possession is the original of this confirmation 
of arms, according to the late Dr. Howard, 
Maltravers Herald Extraordinary ? 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Was Epmunp Kean a Jew!—The notice 
of Kean in the ‘Encyc. Brit.’ states that his 
“ ” 4 

reputed father” was one Aaron Kean, whose 


describes the monument, and there is a 
sketch of it in Add. MS. No. 5675 in the 
British Museum, drawn by 8. H. Grimm in 
'or about 1783. I have met with people by 
'whom it has been seen ; but in 1873 it was 
gone, and there is no trace of it. It was a 
reclining figure on the usual substructure, 
life size, and, judging by 8S. H. Grimm’s 
| sketch, rather gracefully 


“ Hen-nussey ”: “ Wurp-stircu”: “ Woop- 
TOTER.”—When I was a boy, somewhat more 
than half a century ago, at Portsmouth, in 

|New Hampshire, we had a family servant 
(American es whose vernacular “ smacked 
|of the soil.” One or two of her objurgatory 
| phrases still linger in my memory. She 


brother's name was Moses Kean; that he| would at times, in a very forcible manner, 


possessed brilliant talents and an interesting | denounce me as a “ hen-hussey ” or a “* whip- 
countenance ; and that he made his début at | stitch.” I should like to know if these words 


Drury Lane in Shylock, which “roused the | are in use in England to-day. 


audience to almost uncontrollable enthu- | 


siasm.” Jews have always shown a generic 
attachment to the stage. 
of the friendship he formed with Alityrus, a 
famous Roman mime; and Moses Kean (t e | 
uncle of Edmund), who was himself a mimic | 
and ventriloquist and entertainer, possibly 
for professional reasons in those less tolerant 
times, softened his name Cohen to Kean, and 
so partly disguised the true springs of his 
birth. In that case Herbert Spencer’s doc- 
trine of “unconscious cerebration” was largely 
effective in Kean's réle of Shylock. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 

{there seems little doubt that Kean had a Jewish 
strain. 


“TymBers OF Ermrine.”—In the Issue Roll 
of Thomas de Brantingham, p. 257, there is 
an entry that a certain citizen sold to King 
Edward III. “ten tymbers of Ermine” for 
forty marks. Can any one give me an expla- 
nation of that term ? AYEAHR. 


TrruLapoes.—In the census for Ireland of 
1659 the names of the more distinguished 
occupants of townlands and streets are 
entered under the above designation, which 
is, I believe, of Saxon origin. I should be 
glad to know its exact meaning and deriva- 
tion. Cuartes 8. Kino, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


May Monument.—Can any one tell me 
what has become of Dame Mary May’s 
monument, which used to be inside the north 
wall of Midlavant Church, about three miles 
from Chichester? She was the widow of Sir 
John May, Knt., of Rawmere, and died in 


During the war for the Union I was for a 
while in the sounds of North Carolina. Being 


Josephus tells us| ashore at Plymouth one day, I observed a 
| darkie coming down the street with a bundle 


of wood on his head. Another darkie, wish- 
ing to speak with him, had called out to him, 
and, not being heard, the latter raised his 
voice and exclaimed: “ Look a hear, you dar 
—you wood-toter dar!” The word “tote,” 
meaning “carry,” was so common at the 
South that it is said that a boy learning to 
add would phrase it thus: “ Put down 7 and 
tote 4.” Frank WARREN HACKETT. 

1418 M Street, Washington, D.C. 


Anacuarsis.—A letter addressed to Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, circa 1815, signed Ana- 
charsis, has been endorsed in a later hand 
“Duke of Argyle.” Is this identification 
correct? One passage may assist, if it is not 
already known :— 

“The cursed thing is the money always, or I 
would make an hospital at Rome for decayed 
purses and discontented and disappointed agreeable 
people. I intend to struggle hard with the world 
till forty, and then to succumb with good grace and 
float down the stream of time like a dead cat in 
the Thames.” 

AtrecK ABRAHAMS, 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


TynTtE Boox-pLate.—I have a book-plate 
of ‘James Tynte, Esq', 1704,” in which the 
quarterings on the shield seem wrongly 
arranged ; for 1 and 4 are Worth, Argent, 
a cross raguly sable ; and 2 and 3 are Tynte, 
Gules, a lion couchant argent between six 
cross-crosslets of the second. Over all is a 
shield of pretence bearing, Sable, three bulls’ 
heads coupé. The crest is an arm in armour 


1681. Horsfield, in his ‘History of Sussex,’ 


embowed, holding in the hand a fragment of 
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a spear butt downwards. Beneath the shield 
is the motto “Crucem Ferre Dignum.” To 
what families do the shield of pretence, the 
crest, and the motto belong? I may say 
that neither the crest nor the motto belongs 
to the Tynte family. This James Tynte was 
of the Irish branch of that family. 
Cross-CROSSLET. 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. THOMAS. 
(10% §. i. 388.) 
THere is an ancient painting of the 
martyrdom, on a board, hung ona column 


near the tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury. 
Gervase states that two volumes of miracles 


reference is made to a vision of St. Thomas 
which appeared during a storm to the sailors 
on some ships of Richard I. bound for the 
Crusades (date 1190) Two other saints 
appeared with him, St. Edmund the King 
and St. Nicholas. Cur. WATSON. 


Cotton MSS. Titus E viii. a pen-and-ink 
sketch of the shrine at Canterbury. 

Royal Coll. MS., in ‘Queen Mary’s Psalter’ 
(fourteenth century) is a complete series of 
sketches illustrative of the martyr’s 
ife. 

In Holy Cross Church, Stratford-on-Avon, 
the prelate is represented as celebrating Mass. 


At St. John’s, Winchester, the martyrdom 
forms one of a series of wall paintings. 
At Stoke d’Abernon the same scene is 


| depicted, as also in a panel formerly hung over 


performed by the relics of Becket were pre- | Henry IV.’s tomb at Canterbury, and still 
served at Canterbury. These were doubtless | preserved there. 


destroyed by Henry VIII.’s order. 

Some of the marvels performed by the 
saint are pictured on the painted windows 
of Trinity Chapel, Canterbury. 

With regard to his relics Stanley says :— 


**A tooth of his is preserved in the church of San 
Thomaso Cantuariense at Verona, part of an arm 


At Stoke Charity, Hants, isa good figure 
of the saint. 

In the ‘ Passio Martyris Thome Cantuarien- 
sis Archiepiscopi,’ left by William de Wyke- 
ham to Winchester College, is an illumina- 
tion of the archbishop in full pontificals ; and 
there is a small but well-executed figure of 


in a convent at Florence, and another part in the| the saint on a brass of Prior Nelon , Cow- 


church of 8. Waldetrude at Mons; in Fuller’s time | 


both arms were displayed in the English Convent 
at Lisbon; while Bourbourg preserves his chalice 
Douay his hair shirt, and 8S. Omer his mitre...... 
His story is pictured in the painted windows at 
Chartres, Sens, and 8. Omer, and his figure is to be 
seen in the church of Monreale at Palermo.” 

Within seven years of the martyrdom the 
Abbey of Aberbrothock was raised by 
William the Lion to the memory of the 
find in ‘Le dP 

nd in ‘Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, Henry VIII.’ (arranged : Jas. 
Gairdner), under date 1536, re visitation of 
the monasteries, these two notices :— 

“Nuns of 8. Mary’s, Chester...... 
the girdle of 8. of 

‘Carlisle Monastery......Prior Christopher Slye. 
eli Here they have the sword with which 
8. Thomas of Canterbury was murdered.” 

In the seventh volume of ‘ Materials for the 
History of Thomas Becket,’ edited by Robert- 
son and Sheppard, notices of miracles will 
be found on pp. 524, 533, 565, 566, 578. 

_In ‘ Letters, &c., Hen. VIIL.,’ there is men- 
tion, under date 15 August, 1538, of the 
receipt by Sir Wm. Goryng from Wm. 
Humfre, one of the churchwardens of “* Wys- 
borowe Green,” of certain relics of St. Thomas, 
viz., vestments, the cloak in which St. Thomas 


was martyred, and blood ; also his “ Chymer.” 


In ‘*Chronica Monasterii de Melsa,’ b 
Thomas de Burton, edited by Edward Bond, 


fold, Sussex. 

Mr. Epwarp Peacock contributed a num- 
ber of notes on this subject to the Tablet, 
July 6, 1895. NATHANIEL Hone. 

1, Fielding Road, Bedford Park, W. 


Mr. H. Snyowpen Warp may find the 
| following references regarding St. Thomas 
of Canterbury of service. 

Arbroath Abbey, dedicated to. — Dublin 
Review, April, 1900, 283. 

Bologna, picture of, at.—Jsid., January, 
1893, 66. 

Cahors. church dedicated to, now destroyed. 
—E. H. Barker, ‘Wanderings by Southern 
Waters,’ 132. 

Chartres, picture.—A. J. C. Hare, ‘South- 
Eastern France,’ 10. 

Dedications, ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8S. vii. 277.— 
Cumberland, 1. Durham, 1. Essex, 2. Kent, 
|2. Lincolnshire, 7. Northumberland, 1. York, 
‘2. Forfarshire, 1 (Archeological Review, 
ii. 279). 

Amcotts, Lincolnshire.—The chapel of ease 
at this place was dedicated to St. Thomas 


of Canterbury, but when it was rebuilt about 
'the middle of the last century this was 
\altered to St. Mark, in compliment to an 
important farmer who had for a Christian 
/name that of the second Evangelist. I have 
heard that the earlier dedication has been 


restored, but am not sure of this. 
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Deed dated from the martyrdom of 
St. Thomas.—W. D. Macray, ‘ Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford,’ 122. 

Feast of, a forbidden holiday.—Southey, 
‘Commonplace Book,’ ii. 56. 

Landernau, Brittany, church dedicated to. 
—E. H. Barker, *‘ Wayfaring in France,’ 298. 
Lead tokens.—A XXXViii. 132. 

Martyrdom on altar frontal.—Jéid., lii. 288. 

Martyrdom on fresco, Preston, Sussex.— 
Thid., xxiii. 316. 

Martyrdom on mazer belonging to the Gild 
of Blessed Virgin Mary of Boston.—Peacock, 
‘Church Furniture,’ 195. 

Miracles.—‘ Materials for History of Thomas 
Becket,’ edited by J. C. Robertson (Rolls 
Series), ii. 21-465. 

Oxford, well at.—“Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library ”: ‘ English Topography,’ vi. 166. 

Paris, Notre Dame, chapel in.—Winkles, 
‘French Cathedrals,’ 61. 

Pageants.—Archeologia, xxxi. 207; Archeo- 


logia Cantiana, xii. 34. 

St. Lo, church now desecrated.—H. Gally | 
Knight, in his ‘Architectural Tour in Nor- | 
mandy’ (1836), p. 123, gives an interesting 
account of the reason why it was dedicated 
to the English martyr. 

Seals.—Archwologia, x. 386; xi. 87; xvi. 
339 ; xxvi. 298. 

Sens Cathedral, chapel and picture.—[J. R. 
Best] ‘Four Years in France,’ 197; A. J. C. 
Hare, ‘South-Eastern France,’ 5. 

Stained glass.—“Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library”: ‘Ecclesiology,’ 147; Archeologia, 
ix. 368 ; x. 50, 334. 

Verona, church dedicated to. — Webb, 
‘Continental Ecclesiology,’ 255 ; Archwologia 
Cantiana, x. 24. 

Venice, St. Sylvester, picture. — Webb, 
‘Continental Ecclesiology,’ 293. 

Venice, St. Zaccaria, picture.—Jbid., 284. 

Well.—Mackinlay, ‘Folk-lore of Scottish 
Lochs and Springs,’ 146. 

Worcester Cathedral, chapel in. — Foxe, 
‘Acts and Monuments,’ iii. 235. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Messrs. Traill and Mann’s ‘ Social England,’ 
vol. i. of illustrated edition, pp. 375 and 393, 
gives reproductions of an illumination of the 
martyrdom, probably early fifteenth century, 
in MS. Jul. A. xi.; of a restored drawing 
from the painting on wood in Canterbury 
Cathedral ; of the beautiful in 
Limoges enamel, belonging to Hereford 


Cathedral ; of the glass medallion in Canter- 
bury Cathedral showing the shrine; of 
et’s grace cup, now belonging to the 


Duke of Norfolk, the Howards having 


received it from Queen Katherine of Aragon ; 
and of his vestments at Sens. 

There is a vigorous drawing by Matthew 
Paris, with Edward Grim holding the crosier, 
in MS. C.C.C. Camb. XXVLI. 

A sculptured representation of the martyr- 
dom, over the sou th door of Bayeux Cathedral, 
dates from about twenty years after St. 
Thomas’s death. 

The three surviving thirteenth-century 
windows in the Trinity Chapel of Canterbury 
Cathedral, close to the site of the shrine, are 
entirely devoted to depicting the miracles of 
the martyr. 

The beautiful window, 1330 or thereabouts, 
of St. Lucy’s Chapel in the south transept of 
Christ Church Cathedral in Oxford, contains 
a representation of the martyrdom, the head 
of the saint having been knocked out and 
replaced with white glass. Also in the 
library of Trinity College (a legacy from the 
monastic Durham College, a occupied 
the same site before the Dissolution) may be 
seen—among the charming fifteenth-century 
glass—the cracked figure of Becket, with the 
fragment of Fitzurse’s dagger sticking in the 

1e only contemporary portrait appears to 
be the figure on bee apelibieheneel seal ; but 
a mosaic in the cathedral of Monreale, Sicily, 
is known to have been completed under the 
superintendence of King William II. the 
Good, who married in 1177 Joan, daughter of 
Henry II. and Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital in Southwark is, 
perhaps, the most splendid memorial of the 
martyr; and at the Dissolution the Mercers’ 
Company erected their hall and chapel on the 
site of the Beckets’ old house in Cheapside, 
which had been transformed by the arch- 
bishop’s sister into a hospital, to be served 
by canons who were also knights of the 
Order of St. Thomas of Acre. 

Anciently the festival of the Holy Trinity 
was kept on different days in different parts 
of Christendom. Becket, when archbishop, 
ordered that it should henceforth be kept in 
England upon the first Sunday after Pente- 
cost, the day of his consecration, and in 1333 
the whole Western Church adopted the 
English usage. 

ion of our older churches, now nomin- 
ally dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle, are 
in reality dedicated to St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. The ancient church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr in Oxford, close to the G.W.R. 
station, apparently was originally dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, a dedication which was 
revived when Henry VIII. dethroned the 
former saint. It appertained to Oseney 
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Abbey, which occupied the site of the present 
station and its immediate neighbourhood. 
At Salisbury is a picturesque church dedi- 
cated to the martyr, with a curious fresco of 
the Resurrection over the chancel arch. 

A. R. Baywey. 


The seal of Beauchief Abbey shows the 
murder of Becket, and engravings of it may 
be seen in Mr. 8S. O. Addy’s book on that 
house ; see also the Reliquary (Old Series), 
vii. 202, 205, for the seal and an altarpiece 
on the same subject. Many more instances 
may be found by means of the ‘Index to 
Archeologia, under Becket and Thomas. 

C. B 


The seal of Langdon Abbey, Kent, bore a 
representation of the martyrdom in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, with the inscription (temp. 
Dugdale’s Continuators), CAVSA . DOMVS . XPI. 
MORTEM . SI... Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


There is a valuable representation, in 
glass, of St. Thomas Becket the only 
martyr of his century,” as Cardinal Newman, 
in his ‘Lives of the English Saints,’ calls 
him—and of St. Thomas of Hereford, in the 
church at Credenhill, near Hereford. The 
figures are perfect, about fifteen inches in 
a, surrounded by quarries and a border. 
Both are in vestments, with mitre, pastoral 
staff in left hand, right hand being erect. 
Legend above records their names. The 
work appears to be early fourteenth century 
(F. P. Havergal in the Antiquary, July, 1882, 

. 39). 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, in his ‘ Lives of 
the Saints,’ says St. Thomas is represented 
in art, erroneously, as martyred in full 
archiepiscopal canonicals before the high 
altar (ed. 1877, ‘ December,’ p. 403). 

In connexion with Woodspring Priory, in 
Somersetshire, a curious circumstance which 
occurred at Kew Stoke Church was noted at 
a meeting of the Somersetshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society in August, 1881. 
A stone of unusual appearance was noticed, 
which, on its removal, disclosed a recess 
containing a vessel partly filled with a 
substance apparently blood. This is sup- 
posed to have been a relic of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, removed from Woodspring, and 
secreted at the dissolution of the priory in 
the hiding-place in which it was found. 

Dr. F. G. Lee, in a letter to the Antiquary 
for January, 1881, says that when he was at 
Oxford in 1850-9 
“there was a perfect representation of this most 
holy saint and martyr in one of the windows of 
St. Michael’s Church in that city. He was 
represented in full pontificals, and with a crozier in 


(10 L. Juwe 4, 1904, 


his right hand......Prior to the year 1842 there was 
a fragment of the head of the same saint in one of 
the north windows of the choir of the prebendal 
church of Thame, Oxfordshire; but, with the 
fragments, it was then destroyed, and the window 
was filled with plain white quarries. Anciently 
Thame Church owned a relic of the saint, but it 
was stolen by the visitors of Edward VI.” 

St. Thomas a Waterings, a former place 
of execution on the Old Kent Road, was so 
called from a brook or spring dedicated to 
St. Thomas a Becket (see further Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ London,’ s.v.). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


In Knight’s ‘Old England,’ vol. i., fig. 411 
is a reproduction of a painting of the martyr- 
dom of Thomas 4 Becket in the Chapel of 
the Holy Cross, Stratford. 

At Bramfield, in this county, where he was 
one of the early rectors, is a pond known 
as Becket’s Pond, the water of which he is 
traditionally reported to have used in brew- 
ing some excellent beer. 

POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


There is, or was, a representation of the 
death of Thomas 4 Becket in fresco in the 
old church at Preston, near Brighton, but 
it is many years since I saw it. Brutus. 


If Mr. Warp will consult the General 
Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ he will find references 
to ‘Guernsey Charms on St. Thomas’s Day’ 
(21 December), ‘ Going a-Gooding,’ some- 
where called ‘‘ Mumping,” or otherwise 
begging alms or kind for various purposes, 
with the customs at different places on that 
day. He will also find accounts of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, the shrine of St. Thomas 
at Madras, and a church in Vintry Ward, 
burnt at the Fire of London (1666), and not 
rebuilt. To any of these articles | can refer 
him should it be necessary. 

EverArD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Easter SuNDAY IN 1512 AND 1513 (10 8. i. 
388).—The old Julian reckoning was univer- 
sally observed in the Christian Church in 
those years. Easter Day in 1512 fell on 
11 April, and in 1513 on 27 March. D, C (the 
second to be used in finding Easter), and B 
are the Sunday letters for those years, the 
Golden Numbers 12 and 13. All these will 
be found tabulated in ‘L’Art de vérifier les 
Dates.’ 

As the Gregorian style was not introduced 
into the Roman calendar until 1582, I am at 
a loss to imagine what “valuable work of 
reference” is alluded to by M. C. L. as giving 
8 April for the date of 


ter in 1513. In 
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that year the Paschal full moon occurred on 
91 March, which by the Gregorian reckon- 
ing would have been called 31 March. 
Easter Day would be the Sunday after, 7.<., 
the day which, by the Julian reckoning 
(then universally followed), was _ called 
27 March, and by the Gregorian (had it then 
been used) would have been called 6 April. 
8 April, stated by M. C. L. as given by some 
work which he does not name, was an 
impossible date, not being a Sunday by 
either reckoning. In actual fact, then, 
Easter Day fell on the same day in 1513 by 
both the Julian and the Gregorian reckon- 
ings. A similar agreement, I might mention, 
occurred in 1702— Easter falling by both 
reckonings on the same real day, though it 
was called by the Old Style 5 April, and 
by the New 16 April, the difference then 
being eleven days, as it was when the style 
was changed in England in 1752. 
W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


| 
(Mr. J. Dormer, the Rev. C. S. Warp, and 


E. W. B. give the same dates as Mr. Lyny.] 


Birps’ Eces i. 327, 372).—Mr. E. P. 
WoLFERSTAN seems to think the “grass- 
hopper warbler” a rarer bird than it was, 
certainly, some years ago, even in Northern 
England, where I found its nest and dimly 
speckled eggs on not a few occasions. One 


would have imagined the smart business | usual to prefer [sic] to receipts a symbol of the 


capacity of the buyer of the warbler’s eggs | 


from the old woman was a detail that would 
have been better kept in the background. 
B. 


Prescriptions (10 §. i. 409).—I remember 
coming across a learned disquisition on the 
mysterious hierogly phics which adorn medical 
prescriptions. It was therein stated that 
the initial R was not only a contraction of 
Recipe, but also represented the astrological 
sign for Jupiter. This induces the quaint re- 
flection that the twentieth-century physician 
still relies upon the benevolence of a pagan 
deity for the efficacy of his pills and potions. 
I think, too, the sign for a scruple (etymo- 
logically a little rock) was understood to be 
alf that hot-cross bun which conventionally 
represents the earth—it resembles, by the 
way, the reversed minuscule epsilon used in 
some tenth-century MSS. as a contraction of 
gus. Whether the minim sign was traced to 
the zodiacal Scorpio I forget, but it seems 
that the denarius or drachm was at one time 
represented by an approximation to the 
hieroglyphic for Pisces. At least, in Darem- 


rg’s *Celsus’ the latter weight appears as 
two brackets joined by a hyphen )-(, copied 


resumably from the oldest (tenth-century) 
MS. In this edition of that Roman physi- 
cian’s works the sexrtans is indicated by a z or 
= (like R. Recorde’s mathematical symbol of 
equivalence) ; the triens by zz, or = = ; and 
the ounce by so plain a dash, —, that it 
cannot claim even a distant cousinship with 
the delightful curlie-wurlie in whose artistic 
delineation doctors nowadays display such 
professional skill. J. Dormer. 


According to a writer in the Saturday 
Review of 20 March, 1875, p. 380, the K wit 
which physicians’ prescriptions usually begin, 
and which, as they use it, is simply the first 
letter of the Latin word Recipe=take (7.e. the 
following ingredients in the quantities 
ordered), is to be seen in Egyptian medical 
papyri dating some 2,000 years B.c. as the 
symbol of Ra, and means, “In the name of 
Ra” or “O Ra, god of life and health, inspire 


'me.” Can any Egyptian scholar confirm this 


statement or explode it ? 
T. SADLER. 


Dr. J. A. Paris, in his ‘ Pharmacologia,’ 
1843, says 

“‘ Even those salutary virtues which many herbs 
possess were, in times of — delusion, 
attributed rather to the planet under whose 
ascendency they were collected or prepared than 
to any natural and intrinsic properties in the 


| plants themselves ; indeed, such was the supposed 


importance of planetary influence, that it was 


planet under whose reign the ingredients were to be 
collected ; and it is, perhaps, not generally known, 
that the character which we at this day place at 
the head of our prescriptions, and which is under- 
stood to mean nothing more than Recipe, is in fact 
a relict [sic] of the astrological symbol of Jupiter, 
as may be seen in many of the older works on 
fap ge F although it is at present so disguised 

y the addition of the down stroke, which converts 
in into the letter R, that were it not for its cloven 
foot we might be lec. to question its supernatural 
origin. In later times tie heathen symbols were 
dropped, and others substituted to propitiate the 


favour and assistance of heaven.”—Pp. 20-21. 


See also Dr. Otto A. Wall at considerable 
length in the Chemist and Druggist for 
25 July, 1891, on ‘Jupiter and Prescriptions,’ 
pp. 159-61. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


See 1* S. i. 399; 7 S. xii. 428, 498 ; 8S. i. 
114; but very much more information is 
desirable on the origin and date of the marks 
used to designate weights and measures in 
medical prescriptions. 

EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Any pharmacist whose acquaintance Mr. 
INGLEBY happens to possess will show him 
a copy of Dr. Pereira’s ‘Selections from 
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Physicians’ Prescriptions.’ Therein will be 
found exhaustive particulars of the signs 
referred to. 

Many years ago I wrote a little work on 
the subject (long out of print), from which I 
make the following extract :— 

‘It would take too long to enter into a descrip- 
tion of the old cabalistic symbols used by the fathers 
of chemistry, but I may mention, as a comparison 
with the strictly scientific aspect of present-day 
pharmacy and nomenclature, that these strange old 
signs, so far as can be shown, were arbitrarily 
chosen, and for the greater part without regard to 
any prior meaning. 

**The seven common metals were supposed to be 
connected in some mysterious way with the seven 
greater heavenly bodies, and the same symbol was 
applied to each heavenly body as to its appropriate 
metal. Rodwell, in the ‘Birth of Chemistry,’ 

y3:— 

*** How the symbols conferred upon the planets, 
and afterwards the metals, arose, it is difficult to 
say. They are, undoubtedly, of Chaldean origin; 
but to what extent they have since been modified, 
no one can tell.’ 


“ Fire was represented from a very ym | veriod | 


by atriangle. Its antagonistic, water, had for ite 
symbol the same figure inverted. Air was denoted 
by a modification of the symbol for fire, while the 
fourth element of the ancient philosophers had for 
its symbol that of air inverted. These symbols 
seem to be closely associated with the doctrine of 
Aristotle, who taught that the four elements had 
each two qualities, one of which was common to 
some other element. He said :— 
Fire is hot and dry, 
Air is hot and moist, 
Water is cold and moist, 
Earth is cold and dry. 
“The principal signs in use by the alchymists 
were those at present used in astronomy.” 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


By referring to Chambers’s ‘Twentieth- 
Century Dictionary, 1903, p. 1171, Mr. 
InGLEBY may find some useful information 
on the origin of symbols used in medicine 
and surgery. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

[Mr. Lacyce.ort ArcHER also mentions the 
survival of the sign for Jupiter. } 


**Scote Inn,” Norroik (10% §. i. 248, 313, 
394).—I thought I had put the case clearly ; 
but it has been strangely perverted. What 
I meant to say was really this: that some 
one once imagined that the “Scole Inn” was 
so called /ecause it was equidistant from four 
known ~—y ! I implied that he was quite 
wrong, but that he obtained that notion 
from connecting the name with the old East- 
Anglian word scole, which happened to mean 
a pair of scales ; and a pair of scales, having 
equal arms, suggested to him this notion of 
equal distances. I submit that this is the 
only possible explanation of his theory. Will 


any one point out an alternative one? J 
think not. 

But, as I said, we can only take this to 
be “a medieval joke”; surely we are not 
expected to swallow it. 

see no difficulty at all in the derivation, 
The word scole is obviously the Old Norse 
skali, **a hut, a shed,” a variant of which is 
**shieling.” The O.N. a gives Northern E. a, 
as in Sea-scale and Portin-scale, and the rest; 
but Southern long o, as in scole. We havea 
precise parallel in hale and whole. The sense 
was simply shelter. Then it became a man’s 
name, from the man who lived in it, justas 
| Wood and Hill are men’s names now. See 
| ‘Seale’ in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary, 
Water W. SKEat. 


Blomefield’s ‘History of Norfolk,’ vol. i 
(published in 1739), gives the following at 
p. 86 :— 
| “Osmundeston or Scole joins to the East part 
|of Diss, and is bounded by the Waveny on the 

South: I can't find who this Osmund was that 
gave the name to the Town, but imagine him tobe 
a Saxon and owner of it ; Scoles was a Hamlet to 
Osmundeston in the time of Edward III....it stands 
by the name of Osmondston, alias Schole, which 
last name prevailed about the time of King 
Henry VIII. when this Hamlet was increased, # 
as to become the chief part of the Town, and might 
| first receive its name from the Sholes or Shallow 
of the River on which it's situated. 

“Here are two very good Inns, the White Hart 
is much noted in these parts, being called by wy 
of distinction Scole Jnn ; the House is a large bri 
building, adorned with imagery and carved work ia 
many places, as big as the life. It was built i 
1655, by John Peck, Esq; whose Arms impaling 
his wife's are over the porch door: The Sign is v 
large, beautified all over with a great number 
Images of large stature, carved in wood, and wa 
the work of one Fairchi/d, the Arms about it ar 
those of the chief Towns and Gentlemen in th 
County viz......Here was a a very large round 
Bed, big enough to hold 15 or 20 Couple in imitation 
(1 suppose) of the remarkable great Bed at Ware 
The House was in all things accommodated at first 
for large business, but the Road not rere isa go 

and 


it is in much decay at present, tho’ there is a 
Bowling-Green and a pretty large garden with 
sufficient for passengers’ horses. The business 
these two Inns is much supported by the anp 
Cock Matches that are fought there.” 

The inn still stands, I presume; at all 
events, there still appears in the ‘ P.O. Direc 
tory’ “The White Hart P.H.” I knew it 
well as long as sixty years ago, celebrated 
then as a coaching and posting house, 
known as “Scole Inn.” J. H. J. 

Ipswich. 


Tue “Sure” Horet at Greenwicn (9% 
xii. 306, 375, 415, 431; 10% §. i. 111, 375)— 
In answer to Mr. Picxrorp, I can say that 
the sketch in ‘Pendennis’ does not refer @ 
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the “Ship,” but to the “Trafalgar.” The 
“Ship” had no balconies, and the scene from 
the window would take in the Hospital, 
whereas the view from the balcony shows 
the reach from the “Trafalgar” in an 
oblique direction down to Blackwall Point ; 
the trees on the right bank—now all gone— 
are seen in the background. The only known 
representation of the old “Ship” is on a 
view showing the contemplated improve- 
ments in connexion with the new pier, pub- 
lished in the year 1836. The only description 
isin Timbs’s ‘Clubs and Club Life,’ p. 439, 
which says the house “was built with 
weather board in front, and a bow window 
tocommand a view of the river.” The back 
is shown in Clarkson Stanfield’s ‘View of 
Fisher Lane,’ now in the Naval Museum, 
Greenwich, and reproduced in Marryat’s 
‘Poor Jack.’ AYEAHR. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT OroTAVA, TENERIFE (10% 
§. i. 361).—I understand from Miss Ethel 
Dixon that Miss Edith Gennings is incor- 
rectly spelt as ** Jennings” in No. 56 in the 
above-named note. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Sport (10% §. i. 349, 397).— 
Exeritus will also find information on the 
subject of Indian sport in a work entitled 

Oriental Field Sports. Embellished with 40 
coloured Engravings, the whole taken from the 
Manuscript and Design of Capt. Thomas William- 
son, who served upwards of twenty years in Bengal, 
the Drawings by Samuel Howett. London: printed 
by William Bulmer & Co., Shakspeare Printing 
Office, for Edward Orme, Printseller to His Majesty, 
Engraver and Publisher, Bond Street, the corner 
of Brook Street, 1807. 

F. E. R. Pottarp-Urqunart. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


Ipertan Inscriptions IN Hipernia (10% 
§ i. 388).— The legend that some of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles were Iberian 
emigrants from Spain is based, I believe, on 
aremark by Tacitus which Canon Taylor 
(discussing the neolithic “Iberian” in his 
‘Origin of the Aryans’) calls a guess of no 
importance. As they inhabited so large a 
portion of Western Europe it certainly seems 
that the feeble, troglodytic or long-barrow 

rian cannibals would find the transit from 
Great Britain to Ireland much less perilous 
than a considerable voyage from Spain in 
rail coracles or dug-outs. As to the mys- 


terious inscriptions on the Spanish “Iberian ” 

coins, Wormius and Rudbeck connected them 

with Visigothic runes, but Taylor was of 

om that the language of the ethnological 
rian was probably fi 


amitic, akin to the 


Numidian. It would be very remarkable if 
two such obscure languages as Iberian and 
Etruscan proved to be related. 

J. Dormer. 


LocaL AND PERSONAL PROVERBS IN THE 
Waver.ey Nove s §. i. 383, 402).—In 
Mr. Boucuter’s quotation of the Gaelic 
proverb from ‘ Waverley’ ‘“‘ Mar e Bran is e 
a brathair,” the first word should be mur, 
which means “if not” (nzsz), whereas mar 
means “as” (velut or ut) used in similes and 
comparisons. I have not the book at hand, 
and it is quite likely the proverb is correctly 
transcribed ; but Sir Walter Scott (or his 
printer) often makes mistakes in Gaelic 
words. C. S. JERRAM. 

Oxford. 


My friend Mr. Boucuter has inadvertentl 
omitted two very amusing ones from ‘Red- 
gauntlet,’ which occur in the account of the 
memorable consultation between Peter Peebles 
and his solicitor Mr. Fairford :— 

***The counsel to the Lord Ordinary,’ continued 
Peter, once set agoing, like the peal of an alarm 
clock, ‘the Ordinary to the Inner House, the 
President to the Bench. It is just like the rope to 
the man, the man to the ox, the ox to the water, the 
water to the fire.’ Letter xiii. 

And in the same letter :— 

“*Better have a wineglass, Mr. Peebles,’ said 
my father in an admonitory tone; ‘ you will find it 
pretty strong’ [i.e., the brandy]. ‘If the kirk is 
ower muckle, we can sing mass in the choir,’ said 
Peter, helping himself in the goblet out of which he 
had been drinking the small beer.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Brazen Bryou (10 §. i. 369).—At the Army 
and Navy Stores this is represented by a 
brazen “crane,” which may be bought for 
the same price as the bijou valued in 1830 at 
“about two shillings.” My cook, who is, I 
think, a Yorkshire woman, believes the 
article is called a “spittle,” though apparently 
the name is in disuse with her, as it took her 
some moments to recall it tomind. At my 
request she consulted her fellow-servants, 
and the result was that one of them pro- 
duced a dictionary in which “Spit, a bar on 
which meat is roasted,” was supposed to fur- 
nish the required information. Bottle-jacks 
still survive in the fashionable emporium I 
have mentioned above, and I am glad to say 
that one is yet active in my own benigh 
kitchen. Sr. Switarn. 


If Mr. Hiscame will turn to p. 97 of the 
“ Household Edition” of ‘Great Expectations,’ 
he will there find an illustration in which the 


“brazen bijou” referred to on the previous 
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page is shown suspended from the mantel-| for this appears to think that the Scottish 
piece. The artist, Mr. F. A. Fraser, was | term he playfully employs lacks something 
evidently fully cognizant of the article in | of perfect form, it would be entertaining to 


question. Joun T. Pace. zather from him how he imagines it would 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. ook if it were presented in full dress. 
I have one; its designation is ‘ jack-bar.” Tuomas Bayne. 
The country people call it a “sweek.” I did not quote enough from Collins. The 
bagae C. L. Poot. | two additional lines make the resemblance 
Alsager, Cheshire. stronger — 


“Senp” or THE Sea (10* S§. i. 368).—I do the bat 
not think “send” means “current” at all. [| winds 
see a good many papers relating to sea-sal- His small but sullen horn, 


vage, and I always understand ‘‘ send” to | As oft he rises, midst the twilight path, 
mean rise and fall or drop—not of the tide, | Against the pilgrim borne, in heedless hum. 
but of the sea as worked up by a (perhaps| I need not have quoted one line of Gray :— 
distant) storm. A heavy “send,” lifting a The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
diver’s cutter first high into the air and then | It was unnecessary. E. YARDLEY. 
dropping it again, is not conducive to diving 

D. O. Tea as A Meat (8 S. ix. 387; x. 244; 9 


operations. 
Mr. S. xii. 351 ; 10 S. i. 176, 209).—One of the 
[n. Dopason is incorrect in supposing that characters in Farquhar’s play of ‘The Beaux’ 


the “send ”’ of the sea is an expression which | © ce 

refers to the current. It at to the sway- Stratagem,’ produced in 1707, named — 
ing or motion of the water, which may have th the thi 
either an upward or downward force. In the 


case of the submarine A 1 it is easy to under- | What mortal man would be able 


At White’s half-an-hour to sit? 


stand that the hawsers parted owing to a/| Or who could bear a tea-table 
motion of this nature, though they could | Without talking of trifles for wit? 
easily have withstood a current, however ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
strong. Pure Boston, U.S. 

Broadstone. 


“CHop-DoLLaR” (10 §. i. 346).—If your 

In Dana's ‘Seaman’s Manual,’ revised and | correspondent Du Coo is” in 
corrected by John J. Mayo, Registrar-General | the history of this word, it is curious that he 
of Shipping and Seamen, 1867, p. 112, “send” | jg unaware of the exhaustive article on the 
is a term applied to the action of a ship’s | sybject in Yule- Burnell, ‘Hobson-Jobson’ 
head or stern when pitching suddenly and | [yjess any one is able to add to the informs 
violently into the trough of the sea. The | tion collected by Col. Yule, it seems useless 
word is apparently a contraction of “ascend- | ¢, discuss the word further. ** Chop,” in its 


ing,” for Smyth, in his ‘Sailor’s Word-Book,’ | Oriental sense, is given in the ‘H.E.D.’ 


has “Sending, ’scending, the act of being EMERITUS. 
thrown about violently when adrift.” sg 
J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. Correr Corns AND ToKENs (10 i. 248, 


5). — Sev i ) 
Scotcu Worps AND ENGLIsH CoMMENTA- cleaning 
Tors (10 8. i, 261, 321, 375).—A noticeable | Friedrich Rathgen’s handbook, ‘Die Kon 
practice of the London journalist seems | servirung von Alterthumsfunden’ (especially 
worthy of mention under this head. From pp. 120 et seg.), published under the auspices 
time to time a Scottish word or phrase | of the Imperial Museum at Berlin. Dr. Rath- 
becomes fashionable, and straightway it is gen herein quotes from an article by himself 
paraded with diverting iteration, and, as upon the subject in Dingler’s Polytechn 
often as not, with an innocence of its true Journal, 1896, Band 301, 8. 44. An English 
inwardness that is nothing short of pathetic. | translation of the handbook will appeat 

Canny” was long a hapless victim in this | shortly Greorce A. AUDEN. 
way, and “unco” would appear to be now 
coming into favour. On 7 = a prominent| Braptey,co.SourHampron: CLARK FaMmy 
literary journal had a notice of Mr. Max | (10% S. i. 389).—Had Richard Cromwell, some 
Beerbohm’s ‘The Poets’ Corner,’ which closed | time Protector of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the remark, “Such funning as this is}a second wife? Certainly “Queen Dick, 
wholesome, especially for the unco’ serious.” | between his flight from England and his 
As the cheerful dogmatist who is responsible | return thereto, 1660-80, sometimes passed # 
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John Clarke, and for obvious reasons. But I 
have never heard that he consoled himself 
after the death of his wife, Dorothy Mayor, 
of Hursley, in 1676, with a second spouse, or 
that he had been the subject of any scandal 
while abroad. A. R. Bayzey. 


TopoGraPHy or Ancient Lonpon (9% §. 
xii. 429 ; 10 §. i. 70, 295).—Subsequently to 
the use of the plot of ground without Cripple- 
gate (according to Stow, 1603) as the Teed 
burial-ground, it was apparently granted to 
the French refugees. The following is from 
W. Stow’s ‘Stranger’s Guide, or Traveller’s 
Directory,’ 1721 :— 

“Back Alley, in Back Street in Old Street Square. 
Not far from hence is the Pest-house, so called 
from the Burying Ground thereto belonging, 
wherein those who died of the dreadful Pestilence 
in 1665, were buried: but now it is granted by the 
City of London to the French Refugees, who use it 
for an Hospital for the Relief of their Sick.” 

The name “ Leyrestowe,” as mentioned by 
Strype, is evidently the Anglo - Saxon 
“leger” = grave, and “stow” = place—a 
graveyard or burial-place. 

J. HotpeEN 

YEOMAN OF THE Crown (10*§. i. 208, 272).— 
Mr. A. Hussey may be interested in know- 
ing that the will of John Nelmes, a yeoman 
of Willesden, Middlesex, dated 10 November, 


tion of possessions. The consequence of 
David’s census-taking has left a deep im- 
pression ; but a misgiving against numbering 
existed previous to that, as we may judge 
from Joab’s objection to the king’s proposal. 
We may count our warts when we wish to 
get rid of them by some occult means ; but 
it is well to be vague about things that we 
have no desire to lose. Sr. Swirxrn. 


“ PAINTED AND POPPED” (10% §. i. 407).— 
I do not know why we are to say that the 
derivation of popped is unknown. It is given 
in my ‘Glossary ’ to Chaucer. 

I suppose Milton took the word from a 
celebrated poem called ‘The Romaunt of 
the Rose,’ of which there is a translation in 
English, the first 1705 lines being Chaucer's. 
Lines 1018-20 run thus :— 

No windred browes haddé she, 

Ne popped hir ; for it neded nought 

To windre hir, or to peynte hir ought. 
I.e., she had no trimmed eyebrows, nor did 
she trick herself up; for there was no need 
to trim herself or to paint herself at all. 

My ‘Glossary’ has: “ Popped, pt. s. refl. 
tricked herself out. ‘ Poupiner, popiner, 
s’attifer, se parer’ ; Godefroy.” 

Those who do not possess Godefroy can 
perhaps consult Cotgrave. He gives: ‘ Se 


popiner, to trimme, or trick up himselfe.” 


an. 3 Edward VL, and proved in the Court | And popiner is derived from popin. Cotgrave 
of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s on| has: “ Popin, m. -ine, f. spruce, neat, briske, 


King’s Slaughter House”! These persons 
were tenants of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, holding farms in Willesden which 
were part of the prebendal lands ; they were 
not, therefore, merely liable as tenants to 
their lord for service, as king’s tenants might 
be, but probably held office by right of 
appointment. Frep. Hircurn-Kemp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8.E. 


Port ArTuur §. i. 407).—Kappa asks 
iY what name this place is known to the 
Chinese. In Longmans’ ‘Gazetteer of the 
World,’ 1895, the Chinese name is given as 
“Lu-shwan-kau or Lu-shun-ku.” Both these 
forms seem to me incorrect. My own ren- 
ering would be Lii-shun-keu, based on what 
I consider the best modern standard ortho- 


is ‘Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Lan- 
guage,’ 1890. Morrison would have written 
it Leu-shun-khow. James Pratt, Jun. 


Number Superstition (10 §. i. 369).— 


and by William Byrde, “yeoman of the | pupus, pupa. 


olk-lore does not encourage the enumera- 


11 December, 1549, is signed by John N——| trimme, fine ; quaint, nice, daintie, prettie.” 
(tNelmes), “yeoman of the King’s Guard,” | Popin was also spelt poupin, from the Latin 


Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Tuieves’ Stance: “Joe Gurr” (10% §. i. 
386).—There can be little doubt, I think, that 
for “Joe Gurr” we should read “choker.” In 
criminal phraseology to be “in choker” or 
“ chokey ” is to be in prison. 

Cur. Watson. 


(Mr. Dormer and Dr. Forsuaw make the same 
suggestion. ] 


A Sexton’s TompsTone (9 §. x. 306, 37 
434, 517 ; xi. 53,235, 511 ; xii. 115, 453) —I fin 
that I made an error in transcribing the 
sexton’s epitaph given at 9" S. xi. 235. In 
1. 6 for “ vision” read visage. 

Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


WILLIE §. i. 67, 257, 315).— 
I remember a curious instance of a double 
name, that of the late John Walsh Walsh, a 
well-known resident in Birmingham. At 
the time of his baptism the clergyman is 
said to have stammered, thus doubling the 
Walsh. The story is told, I believe, in 
‘Personal Recollections,’ by the late Mr. 
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Eliezer Edwards, of Birmingham, who, if I 
remember rightly, states that Mr. Walsh 
attributed much of his after success in life 
to the infirmity of the clergyman that gave 
him a distinctive instead of a commonplace 
name. 

Here is an instance of duplicate names in 
a family. My grandfather, William Wilmot 
Corfield, born 1785 at Penryn, Cornwall (of 
which place he was several times oe he 
had two sons, both named Richard (Richard 
No. 1, born 1808, died young ; Richard No. 2, 
born 1810, died 1885), a two daughters, 
both named Mary (Mary No. 1, born 1809, 
died young; Mary No. 2, born 1812, died 
1890). There were also other children. I 
take the names and earlier dates from a 
family pedigree printed in 1873. 

Mr. F. A. Hopxrys remarks, “Whether 
this is a custom in the West Country I have 


no knowledge. So far as my experience | 


goes, I have found no similar example of 
‘duplicate names.’” The instances I have 
given seem to point to the custom having 
existed in the West Country, as both Truro 
and Penryn are in Cornwall. 
W. Witmor Corrrecp. 
Calcutta. 


Cosas DE EspaXa (10% §. i. 247, 332).—It is 
improbable that the Columbus memorial in 
Seville Cathedral was taken from Havana 
for the one honouring the remains transferred 


to Havana from San Domingo, 15 January, | 
1796, consisted of a small urn in a niche in | 


the chancel wall, together with a laurel- 
crowned bust on a marble slab. Although 
Spain removed the ashes reverenced as those 
of America’s discoverer from Havana to 
Seville immediately after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, or in December, 1898, it was not 
until 17 November, 1902, that they were 
deposited in the mausoleum specially made 
for them in Seville Cathedral, the intervening 
time doubtless being needed for the artistic 
work. The recent date of this ceremonial 
accounts sufficiently for the absence of any 
mention of the memorial in ‘The Story of 
Seville,’ published so soon afterwards, or in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

Most people know that the bodies of Chris- 
topher and Diego Columbus were removed 
from Spain to San Domingo in 1536, and 
that when San Domingo was ceded to the 
French in 1795, the remains of the dis- 
coverer, as was supposed, were taken to 
Havana, and now have been retransferred to 
Seville. 

Many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be also 
aware that San Domingo claims still to have 


these precious relics in her cathedral ; but ag 
others may not have noted this, or do not 
know upon what ground the claim is 
perhaps a brief summary of the matter wi 
not be amiss here. When the original inter. 
ment was made in San Domingo Cathedral] 
an adjoining space was left prepared, and a 
few years later was filled by the body of 
Diego’s son Luis, the Duke of Veragua, 
More than a hundred years later, when San 
Domingo was threatened by a British flee 
the then archbishop, fearing desecration 
the precious dust, ordered, it is said, that the 
vaults should be covered with earth so as to 
be indistinguishable, and gradually their 
relative position seems to have become matter 
of tradition. The cinerary chest exhumed in 
1795 and taken to Havana lay in the tradi- 
tional corner assigned to the elder Columbus, 
| with a second vault beside it, believed to be 
that of Diego ; but some proof discovered in 
1877 cast doubt upon this, and when, in 1891, 
there was found beyond the emptied vault a 
larger one, containing a coffer having suf- 
ficient marks, as they decipher them, to 
identify it, it proved beyond question to 
'the San Dominicans that the relics taken 
'to Havana were those of Diego Columbus, 
| and that those of his father are still in their 
own possession. So in December, 1898, the 
month when the remains from Havana 
Cathedral were removed with such pomp 
to Seville, those left in San Domingo Cathe- 
dral were reinterred there with equal pomp, 
and a grand new tomb dedicated to Chris 
| topher Columbus. M. C. L 
New York City. 


*THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL’ (10% 
407).—Several years since I came across & 
very rare collection of pamphlets in New 
York entitled ‘The Sad Decay of Discipline 
in our Schools,’ bearing the date 1830. It 
was evidently a reprint of a number 
curious tracts and verses referring t 
corporal punishment in boys’ schools. ‘ 
Rodiad,’ ‘A Schoolmaster’s Joy is to Flog, 
‘The Sparing of the Rod,’ &c., were among 
the collection, and at the end of the volume 
was a small pamphlet entitled ‘Some Account 
of the Stripping and Whipping of the Children 
of the Chapel.’ It purported to give a very 
realistic account of the treatment of the 
boys at one of the royal chapels (St. James's 
I think), but spelling, &c., had been brought 
up to date and the whole modernized, 
possibly by Geo. Colman the Younger, the 
supposed author of ‘The Rodiad,’ whieh 
was published in 1820. It may be that the 
title was merely taken from the pamphlet 
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of 1576, and that the matter of it was purely Miscellaneous, 
modern ; but a reference to the collection of : 
ixteenth-century pamphlets at the British NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Museum would easily settle the question. I | Memoir of John Kay: with a Review of the Textile 
remember a query with reference to this) T'rade and Manufacture. By John Lord. (Roch- 
phlet appearing in a literary magazine | dale, Clegg.) ; 
since defunct) about 1882-3, but it) bay mothe proofs 
w. : | of the first chapter he had passed to the majority. 
elicited no reply. FREDERICK T. Hiscame. Under these wh circumstances the task 
1, Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. taken up and finished by his brother, Mr. William 


— . snd f Lord, who adds to the volume a portrait and life 
Mrs. STopes’s inquiry reminds one of | of the author. Biographies of John Kay, the 


Wither’s celebrated wor entitled * Abuses | famous Lancashire inventor, exist, and a memoir 
Stript and Whipt ; or, Satirical Essayes.’ A | by Mr. R. B. Prosser appears in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
full bibliography of this author's works may | vol. xxx. pp. 247-8. According to Mr. Lord, who has 
found in Lowndes, beginning at p. 2963. devoted to his task remarkable energy of research, 
be fou , Wm. Jac these are all inadequate or misleading, and the 
. , M. JAGGARD. facts of John Kay’s life are now for the first time 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. fully narrated. A strange, wandering, and romantic 
“— life appears to have been that of a man who, having 
Harepatu (10% §. i. 190)—In the Devon- | conferred upon his native place unsurpassable obli- 
shire Association TJ'ransactions, vol. xvii. | gation, saw his house wrecked by the hostility of his 
195, in a paper on Seaton before the fellow-townsmen, and was sent to perish in poverty 

: nquest the late Mr. J. B. Davidson de- | and exile. John Kay is best known as the inventor 


. : ° | of the flying shuttle, the effect of which in facilitat- 
sribes the boundaries in an Anglo-Saxon | ing textile labour cannot easily be over-estimated. 


charter purporting to belong to the year By his biographer he is regarded as the inventor in 
1005. e writes :— | matters of textile machinery. His life has been 
written by one who is an antiquary, a genealogist, 
and an enthusiast, and has followed the trail of his 

subject with the unerring instinct and fidelity of 
ancient designation *‘herpath’ is preserved in the 


: the sleuth-hound. A chief object of the work is to 
the homestead of which the inaccuracy and general untrustworthiness 
ison the road, c - 


of a life of Kay written by his grandson, Col. 

In the 7Z'ransactions of the same | ees which is discharged with 

wt , , 7 3 zeal and unction. It is impossible—although the 

Sidbury investigation brings us on the tracks of the Jacobite 


» ' rising of 1745, and leads us up to associations with 
Branscombe, Mr. J. Y. A. Morshead writes: | Siltes~te follow Mr. Lord in his researches or to 


“Then came the Saxons. The * Ston-her-path’ | dwell upon his discoveries. For these the reader 
(Lyme-Stowford road) shows their probable line | must turn to the book. What is unquegtionsts 
of march.” | done is to establish the connexion of Kay wit 

It seems probable that these two writers | Bury, upon the trade of which prosperous town 


: 4 much light is cast. Among numerous illustrations 
would reply to Mr. Herapatu’s query in the | are portraits of John Kay himself; of his biographer ; 


affirmative. (Mrs.) Rose-Troup. | of Mr. Archibald Sparke, chief librarian of Bury, 
| by whom the work is ushered in; and of various 
Pane , | the scholarly attractions of which extend far beyon 

the first of the Canon's new curates,” states/ Macrzan has followed up his successfut 
at p. 238 that “I remember spending an | ‘Literature of the Celts’ with a more specialized 
evening with the Abbey clerk of the works | work on ‘ The Literature of the Highlands,’ and it 
ina vault under the altar, trying to find | is to be hoped he will complete the trilogy with a 
Raleigh’s head, but without success.” It is | similar book on the literature of the Irish, if 
not ec olikely that there have been many that subject has not been too completely mono- 


sage lized by Dr. Joyce. In the present attractive- 
searches before ; but as this is probably the Cahier volume he excludes all the Gaelic litera- 


last, it seems of sufficientinterest toberecorded | ture before the year 1745, as that already came 
for future reference. In 1876 Disraeli offered | within the purview of his previous essay. It was 
the Westminster canonry and the rectorship | 2°, indeed, till after that date that the Gael first 
of St. Margaret’s to Dr. Farrar, the restora- found his way into print, and that the golden age 


of Highland poetry began. The redeeming feature 
tion of the church being completed in 1878. | of all Gaelic ~ ~ is the intense sympathy with 
W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. Nature in all her moods which inspires it and 

C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, S.W. gives it the richness of its colouring, a feature dis- 


“Thence it struck north to the herpath, or old | 
nilitary road from Lyme Regis to Sidmouth. This 


The Literature of the Highlands. By Magnus 
Maclean, D.Sc. (Blackie & Son.) 
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tinctive of the Celt everywhere. After making due 
allowance for the loss of spirit and aroma inevitable 
in the transfusion from one tongue into another so 
different, it cannot be denied that many of the 


writers whose pious and banal effusions are | 


registered here, if they were English, would be 
regarded as very minor bards indeed, hardly 
superior to our own Hervey and Mason, or those 
immortalized in the amber of the ‘ Dunciad.’ For 
instance, we are told that the most striking poem 
of one Robb Donn was his ‘Song to Winter,’ 
of which some stanzas are given in a translation, 
but they are hardly more intelligible than the 
original Gaelic. One of these we take the liberty 
of printing as prose:—‘*The running stream’s 
chieftain Is trailing to land, So flabby, so grimy, 
The spots of his prime he Has rusted with sand; 
Crook-snouted his crest is That taper’d so grand” 
(p. 67). Dr. Maclean’s elucidations are not them- 
selves always conspicuously lucid. The proverbial 
saying, ‘Two old women could dispose of it with- 
out leaving the fireside,” seems to gain nothing in 
intelligibility from the comment, “ How potent is 
gossip—the feminine avizandum !"" (p. 156.) 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book 
is that which discusses Macpherson and _his 
‘Ossian,’ a burning question once, now as cold as 
Hecla. A judicious résumé of the controversy 


leads one to the conclusion, now generally accepted | 


and held by Dr. Johnson at the time, that a real 


residuum of ancient native folk-song underlay, and | 


gave life and substance to, the very mediocre 
expansions and additions which the charlatan 
imposed upon it. The English ‘ Ossian’ was un- 
doubtedly the original, of which the Gaelic, after- 
wards produced to order, was the translation. 
More than half of the poem, it is estimated, was 
absolutely Macpherson’s own. It is amusing to find 
the pretender, with a proper sense of his own 
importance, ordering his remains to be interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Keltic Researches: Studies in the History and Dis- 
tribution of Ancient Goidelic Language and 
Peoples. By E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s 
Librarian, Uxford. (Frowde.) 

We have here a work of remarkable learning, such 

as but few of us are able to appreciate as it deserves, 

much less to criticize. The author endeavours to 
show, and we think successfully, that the ancient 

Pictish tongue was not, as several of our older anti- 

quaries imagined, a form of Gothic, but a Goidelic 
ialect standing in‘a relation to the Highland Gaelic 

of to-day similar with that which Anglo-Saxon 
holds to modern English. He discusses at length 
the Pictish place-name Peanfahel, so happily pre- 
served for us by Bede, who is careful to tell his 
readers that it is in “‘Sermone Pictorum.” Our 
readers, even those who have no acquaintance with 
things Celtic, will call to mind how, in the 

* Antiguary,’ Sir Arthur Wardour and Mr. Oldbuck 

fall into a heated discussion regarding the language 

this word represents. Oldbuck, by far the wiser 
man, was wrong in maintaining it to be Teutonic. 

Modern scholars regard it as Celtic, though by no 

means in agreement as to which sub-family or 

dialect it belongs. Mr. Nicholson’s criticisms are 
too elaborate to reproduce, and, like all good philo- 
logical work, will not bear abridgment. We have 
ourselves no doubt that he has arrived at asolution 
very nearly approximating to truth. 

The portion devoted to the names of the Celtic 


kings is of great interest. Moderns have rejected 
| the whole long array, and have found additional 
| pleasure in their sarcasms on account of the por. 
| traits of these worthies to be seen on the walls 
of Holyrood. It does not, however, follow that 
this long line is absolutely unhistoric because some 
one was paid to make spurious likenesses of indj- 
viduals. That the names are mostly Celtic and very 
| old is not open to question. The existing texts are 
no doubt very corrupt, and in many cases are 
| perhaps incapable of satisfactory restoration, unless 
|—which is a piece of good fortune not likely to 
happen—earlier manuscripts should come to light, 
| In any case they are not chaieen in the sense we 
| apply the term to certain pedigrees manufactured in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. To put 
| these names at their lowest, they represent dim 
traditions which cannot be without some foundation 
| of truth, however much they may have suffered 
distortion. 
The author gives much information about the 
| kindred of the Picts who were once settled in 
certain districts now parts of France; their history 
only exists in most dnbeas form, but we are glad 
to have what is known, or even rationally surmised, 
put before us. 


Origines Alphabeticw : New Guesses at Truth. By 
a March Hare. (York, Sampson; London, Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tuts jeu d’esprit—at the source of which, whatever 

our conjectures, we are forbidden to hint—is likel 

to furnish amusement and sport to philologists an 

others. It belongs to an order of wit—that Of the 
punster—we duly proscribe. It contains more than 
one good laugh, and, in spite of its frivolity, is the 
work of a scholar. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Foodies. the series, volume, and page or pages te 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

J. A. J. H. (“ Fat, fair, and forty ”).—This form 
occurs in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ chap. vii. Dryden 
(‘ The Maiden Queen,’ I. ii.) has: wf am resolved to 
grow fat, and look young till forty.” 

A. H. Ler (‘Gaelic League”).—The address is 
24, Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
'tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub 


| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, E.C. 
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AN ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE EDITION OF 


KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A., 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, 
German, Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 


IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 


6s. net. Crown 8yo, neat cloth binding, top edge 6s. net. 
gilt. 


*.* The Author’s aim has been to produce a reliable work of 
reference as well as a chatty book. Not only are the citations given and 
their sources traced, but their story, with its ana and anecdote, is told in 
every case that occasion offers, thus forming a complete Musée de la 
Conversation. The value of the work is also greatly enhanced by the 
addition of several Comprehensive Indexes, making it possible for any 
quotation to be immediately found. 


The originality, the breadth of scope, and the utility of this 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from all languages and all ages, 
will be immediately patent to all who look into it. 


The revision has been so stringent that the present Edition is 
practically 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, LimITED, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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